July-August, 1952 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 


News coverage and the general public reception of the ALA Conference on Intellec- 
tual Freedon (June 28-29) were, if we may judge, all that we could have asked or hoped 
for, There were full reports in the New York Times and Herald Tribune, William Dix's 
report of the Intellectual Freedom Committee was broadcast over station WNYC and re= 
corded for the Voice of America, and there were a number of other reports on the con- 
ference in library and non-library media. 


Not all comment was favorable. In its July 11 issue (p. 3) Counterattack paid 
its disrespects to Merle Miller ("author of /the7 lying book 'The Judges and the 
Judged'"), to Alan Barth, Lester Markel, and Julian Boyd--all of whom spoke at our 
oe Also included was Laurence Clark Powell, who addressed a general ALA 
session, 


This issue of Counterattack begins as an attack on the Nation (see a later refer- 
ence in this newsletter), shifts to the ALA meetings 2nd liberal book reviewers, then 
launches into promotion of Ralph de Toledano's Spies, Dupes and Diplomats and Louis 
Budenz's The Cry Is Peace. The issue does not mention that de Toledano addressed one 
of the ALA section meetings and reputedly called several speakers on intellectual free- 
dom names. It winds up, "Obviously, many libraries will not buy de Toledano's and 
Budenz's books...or will buy one or two copies while buying a dozen or more of some 

, Subtly pro-Communist book. Try to make sure that your library buys both these books. 
If necessary, donate them or get organizations to do so." 


Not all that Counterattsck says is mistaken. But its constant error and weakness 
is to advance and to keep anti-communism, a proper issue in itself, at the dead level 
of a street brawl. Such tactics not only subvert good faith but prevent thinking. And 
without freedom of thought, we might recall, the constitutional freedoms of religion, . 
press, and assembly cannot function. 


At the time of the ALA convention, the National Education Association in Detroit 
found itself at odds with the American Legion, principally over publication of Irene 
C. Kuhn's "Your Child Is Their Target't in the American Legion magazine. The article 
charges that "“authoriatarian" leaders in education have for thirty years led a move-= 
ment for indoctrination in the public schools, Photographs of Willard Goslin and 
members of the Columbia Teachers College "Brain Trust" are published side by side with 
one of Hitler reviewing his German youth corps. 


There is reason to believe that part of the drive against intellectual freedom by 
such groups as the Legion and by such publications as the Freeman (if not Counter-= 
attack) is associated with the current political campaign. If that is true, the drive 
received a serious if unspectacular defeat in the Republican convention at Chicago. 


With this newsletter we distribute a reprint from "The Talk of the Town" in the 
New Yorker of June 7. The point of the piece, having to do with a person's privacy 
(on buses), seems valid, and it is not at all inconceivable that the Supreme Court 
may some time reverse its decision on "captive audiences." In fact, there is already 
a tendency in sane legal quarters to protect such privacy--witness the requirement to 
+ an individual's consent for the use of pictures already published in newspapers 
oth Publishers! Weekly, July 5, p. 19). 
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The point in the New Yorker excerpt relates easily to library opposition to label- 
ling, and that's why we send it to you. It could be successfully argued, we believe, 


_ that labelling of library materials is an invasion of individual privacy in a very 


— smse==the opportunity of a person to make up his own mind without inter- 
erences. 


Many newspaper editors, like many librarians, have been disturbed over giving 
space or prominence to misinformation or lies. When someone like Senator Joseph 
McCarthy misrepresents the facts in a speech, the feeling of many newsmen is that, in 
all due honesty, they ought to do something more about it than simply print the 
McCarthy charges in a prominent columa. (Obviously they cannot suppress such charges.) 
Some have cmsidered tagging such news stories with words like "true" or "untrue". Like 
librarians, however, editors have rejected labelling. 


As Irving Dilliard points out in the University of Chicago Law Review, however, 
editors do have a way out. While news stories which the editors believe are full of 
lies and misinformation must be printed in the news columns because of the prominence 
of the person who gives them out, the editors have the right--in fact, they have the 
responsitility--of making clear the newspaper's attitude toward such misinformation 
in their editorial columns, and if necessary of doing so over and over again. 


This sugzests a hot topic for debate by librarians: Does a library (in addition 
to covering all sides of cmtroversial problems in its collections) have the right or 
the responsibility of "editorializing"? Such a question cannot be fairly debated it 
would appear, unless editorializing can be clearly defined and popularly understood. 
The significance of newspaper editorials is that they are never confused with news 
stories and that they are so placed and delineated that they can be readily passed 
over or ignored if the reader has learned disrespect for the newspaper's opinions. 


* 


The Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education of the National 
Education Association is reprinting several thousand copies of the article "Lobbyists 
and Educators," by Edgar Lane in the fall, 1951 Antioch Review. This article deals 
with the findings of the House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities (Buchanan 
Committee) concerning outside pressures on education. Copies can be obtained from 
Richard B. Kennan of N.E.A., of 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


#@ 


Much the most sophisticated discussion of civil libertires yet to appear has 
recently been taking place in the pages of Commentary and of Partisan Review, and most | 
recently at a somewhat different angle in the New Leader. Irving Kristol began the 
discussion with his "'Civil Liberties,' 1952: a Study in Confusion! last March. We 
set down here the schedule of challenge and response: 


March Coimmentary=-Irving Kristol's challenge 
May Commentary=-entire ten=<page "Letters from Readers" section given over 
-to comments on Kristol. 
July Commentary=-Alan F. Westin in "Our Freedom and the Rights of Communists" 
A takes issue with Kristol in a full-length article: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. pub=- 
lishes a critical letter; and Kristol replies to both. 
Meanwhile, in May-June Partisan Review, Richard Rovere, in "Communists in 
a Froe Socicty," weighs Kristol's ideas against those of his opponents. 
And in July-August Partisan Review, Kristol replies. 
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On June 28, the Nation published its 56=page issue "How Free Is Free?" on the 
State of freedom in the several areas of American intellectual and artistic endeavor. 
This provided a new turn to the previous discussion when Rovere, a former editor of 
the Nation, asked in the July 1) New Leader, "How Free is the Nation?" 


These materials will repay your attention in full. If you cannot read them all, 
however, we suggest at least that you examine the June 28 Nation and the two articles 
by Rovere (May-June PR and July 14 Now Leader)=-the last for their notable effort to 
blaze a clear path through confusion and contradiction. 


¢ 


File for futuro reference: Peoria, Illinois was the home of the great frce-think- 
ing agnostic and Republican party orator, Robert G. Ingersoll. He lived in Peoria 
during the time he grew to national fame (1857-1879). 


* 


Tests on film censorship are going forward in Ohio. First film case to be tested 
in the courts will apparently be that of "Native Son"=-which was refused exhibition 
last fall by the Ohio Department of Education, charged by law with the job of state 
film censorship. 


According to news dispatches, Ohio censors also "have invoked moral grounds to 
ban 'Ways of Love,'" the film trilogy of which "The Miracle" is a part, and the dis- 
tributor of the film says that he plans to test the censorship in Ohio courts. The 
United States Supreme Court ruled against censorship of "The Miracle" last May. In its 
ruling, it considered only the charge that the film was "sacrilegious" ("obscene" films 
being a very different question). The decision apparently overturned a 1915 opinion 
involving a case based on Ohio law, and also placed films under constitutional guaran- 
tees of free speech and free press. 


In Chicago a police censor board recently banned exhibition of "The Miracle" under 
a city ordinance "prohibiting the exposure of adherents of a religion to contempt." 


According to a dispatch from the New York Times, textbook trouble has hit Czecho- 
slovakia again. After the Communist coup in 1948, all textbooks were rewritten and 
based largely upon Soviet models. In May, 1951, however, they were rewritten again to 
distinguish more clearly between the current ideology and the Benes and Masaryk demo= 
cratic tradition. Although only a year has passed, a new revision is now contemplated. 
Not only is there insufficient emphasis on the evils of "cosmopolitanism" and "nation= 
alism," so.it is said, but prominent Czechs like Slansky and Clementis, frequently 
mentioned in the 1951 editions, have been purged. 


Will sane American patriotic society please step up and tell us how very wrong 
this kind of thing is? 


There has been much in the news recently about attacks in many parts of the coun= 
try against Unesco ad the UN for study in the schools. In fact, there has been so 
much news of this sart that instead of listing any reports, we want merely to point 
out that these attacks hardly can be taken as a groundswell of public opinion. The 
National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago reports from the find- 
ngs of a recent poll that satisfaction with the UN is slowly but definitely on the 
increase in this country. Questions: 
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"Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the progress that the United Nations has 
made so far?" 7% voiced satisfaction, 38% dissatisfaction, and 15% had no opinion. 
The percentage of those satisfied rose from 3% in May, 1951, to 44% last November, 


to the present 7%. Dissatisfied percentages dropped respectively from hl to 2% 
and to the present 38%. 


And "Do you think our Government should continue to belong to the United Nations 
organization, or should we pull out of it now?" 85% approved continued membership, 
6% wish to withdraw at once, and 9% had no opinion. 


+ 

Consumer Reports, publication of Consumers Union, has been under attack in lib- 
raries again, this time in Texas. A report of this committee on the subject was pub-= 
lished in the ALA Bulletin, October, 1951, p. 311-12. But by this time, let me add, 
we have accumlated a full dossier in this office, and I shall be glad to make the 
material available to anyone needing it. 


Paul Bixler, Secretary 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
(from Antioch College Library) 
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